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“PUCK”, 


No. 13 North William Street, New York. 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS DEALERS. 


TERMS To . eae 


One Copy one year, or 52 numbers.. Sos cae 

One Copy, six months, or 26 numbers. . So ev ale Udat «cess oes 2.50 

One Copy for thirteen weeks..........+--ceeeeeeee sere ceeeee 1.25 
_Postacer Faas. 


NOTICE. 

No. 26 (issue of September 5th, 1877) of “ Puck” 
will be bought at this office, No. 13 North William 
Street, iy oF fas Ml price. 








Puck will beginn his 
THIRD VOLUME 
It will be his first an- 
niversary ! 
Mora: 
Virtue is its own reward. 


TAKES THE FLOOR. 


“PUCK” 


ur E wish to acknowledge the receipt of 
_ several communications of a reproach- 
iad ful nature, inspired by our recent car- 


toons on Papal politics. ‘These epistles are 
from members of the Roman Catholic Church, 
who have taken our pictures as an attack on 
their religion. One or two of them are rather 
offensive in tone; the others are mildly (and 
one ungrammatically) remonstrant. In justice 
to these offended friends, we publish the best 
of the lot, in tone and expression. ‘This isina 
lady’s hand. 
New ORLEANS, Feb. 25, 1878. 
Dear Puck: 

With the ingratitude characteristic of my feline nature, 
I am about to make a most ungracious return for your 
recent courtesy by expressing myself very unreservedly on 
the subject of your last paper. 

You have hitherto contributed so infinitely to my en- 
joyment in your delightful pages that I am quite unpre- 
pared for the painful impression made on my Cathol:c 
sensibilities by your ruthless caricature of our deceased 


Holy Father, the Pope. 

It is to be deprecated that you should thus aim the 
precious shafts of your satire against the august personage, 
whose memory is venerated not only by our own deno- 
mination, but by all the world. It will materially affect 
your circulation among Catholic communities. Let me, 
in ali due deference, urge you to desist from such ignoble 
use of your brilliant talents, that I may net be compelled 
to withdraw from you the tribute of my humble but warm 
admiration, or cease to serve you, as I have hitherto done, 
by extending your circulation among the extensive circles 
of my Southern friends. Pussy. 


We are under obligations to the writer of the 
above. If we deserved rebuke, we should like 
to have the contract let out to “‘ Pussy.” She 
scarifies us with a Saving clause, which flatters 
our vanity. ‘This kind of thing is a great deal 
more agreeable than the wrathful vivacity of 
L. E. C., ‘‘Indignant Respect,” and others. 
Of course, we might say to these gentlemen: 
“‘Don’t mind our feelings—walk in with your 
boots on,”’ as the alligator said to the picka- 
ninny, and we might reply to them in kind. 
But we don’t mean to. We prefer to accept 
‘€ Pussy ” as the exponent of a spirit not merely 
Roman, but Catholic, and to say a word or two 
to her and to those whom she represents. 

First, however, we wish to remark that we 
are not in the habit of replying to letters criti- 
cising our course on the principles we uphold. 
We receive many such. Mr. Beecher’s friends 
favored us liberally some time ago. Once an 
outraged Englishman wrote to tell us that we 


‘had stepped on the toes of ’aughty Halbion. 


By. the way, his cause of complaint was an 
article written by the Britishest Briton who ever 
floated across the Atlantic on a raft of loose 
Hs. Such communications are apt to get waste- 
basketed in the Puck office. 

But on this one point, it may not be amiss to 
state clearly our position. We have never 
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should laugh, for Jones’s silver mines are in the 





attacked the Roman CatholicChurch. Against 
certain social and political abuses for which we 
think the government of that Church respon- 
sible, we have raised our voice with vigor and 
emphasis, and when there is occasion, we shall 
repeat the performance. Seeing the whole 
organization of this religion prostituted by un- 
worthy officials; used as a mere money-getting 
machine by extravagant and idle place-men, 
we have called the attention of the public, 
Catholic and Protestant alike, to the fact. But 
it has always been the misuse of the temporal 
power vested in the administration of the 
church government which we sought to expose: 
we have never desired to unsettle the faith or 
ridicule the honest convictions of any true 
Catholic. We do not cgnceive that line of 
business to be within our province; nor do we 
wish to undertake it. 

Puck professes no special form of religion. 
He is neither Catholic nor Protestant, Hebrew 
nor Mohammedan. His creed is simple, and 
his practice endeavors to express and to illus- 
trate it. If he has failed in this, he regrets it. 
But he doesn’t tiiink he has. 

One word more! Mr. Keppler, our artist, 
wishes to present his acknowledgments to Mr. 
Indignant Respect, for an incidental compli- 
mentary notice in the latter’s otherwise indig- 
nant fulmination. Mr. K. also seizes this 
opportunity to mention the fact that he too isa 
Roman Catholic, born, living and hoping to 
die in the faith and go to the heaven of the late 
lamented Pontiff, for whose personal character 
he has as great an admiration as Mr. I. Respect, 
or any man. 

And Puck, for his part, cordially hopes that 
Mr. Keppler’s desire may be gratified, when in 
the course of human events—but far be the 
date—he is obliged to lay down his facile 
pencil and strike for the innumerable caravan 
in whose ranks there is no distinction of race, 
color, sect or previous condition of turpitude. 








LAUGH, BUT LISTEN. 


Now is a good time for the silver men to 
laugh. They have fulfilled their desires. Every 
Congressional lackey whom they bought has 
come up to the scratch and carried out. his 
vile bargain. The Silver Bill is passed. They 


market: they may hurrah with delight, for the 
United States has passed through a fraudulent 
bankruptcy; they ought to be happy, for the 
double standard of dishonesty is legalized; they 
may hold high carnival, for they have annulled 
all legislation on the subject of false weights 
and measures. 

And yet it might be as well to pause in their 
cachination and consider. Can they laugh 
themselves honest again ? Can they laugh their 
silver dollar into a yellow hundred-cents ? Can 
their laughter wipe away their country’s dis- 
grace in the eyes of the nations? Can they 
pay a just debt with a laugh? Will laughing 
make the dirty deed one whit, one shade, one 
scruple less dirty? 

Stop and think. 








PUCK’S 
ESSENTIAL OIL OF CONGRESS. 


HONOR TRAMPLED ON, 


Housr or REPRESENTATIVES. 
WASHINGTON, February 28, 1878. 
THE SPEAKER announced that the non-fraud- 
ulent President had vetoed the Silver bill. The 


veto was read. 
Mr. STEPHENS wished to make some remarks, 





that they might be handed down to posterity 
in the pages of the Record. 

Mr. BANKs, as a Republican and a New 
Englander, didn’t see what posterity wanted 
with Mr. Stephens’s remarks. 

Mr. Fort liked light reading; it had a sooth- 
ing effect on his nerves. He wanted the veto 
read again. " 

' "THE SpeEAKER—‘‘ Suppose we. print it for 
you.” 

Mr. Fortr—“ No, thank you. 
ing things read to me.”’ 

Mr. Cox didn’t like that sort of reading. 
He had no desire to hurt anybody’s feelings, 
but Sharges of fraud by frauds were not things 
that he much admired. 

Mr. McCook scarcely considered tliat Mr. 
Cox was as polite as he might be. 

Mr. Cox trusted that he had not been mis- 
understood. e simply stated that the mes- 
sage was a charge of fraud by a fraud. 

Mr. McCook AND THE SPEAKER thought 
Mr. Cox’s progenitors had not paid the extra 
five cents a week to teach him manners. 

196 members said ‘‘yea” for repudiation and 
73 didn’t want to*swindle bond-holders, bloat- 
ed as they are. 

‘THe SPEAKER then announced that the bill 
had passed, and that Hayes’s veto was com- 
pletely sat upon. 


I enjoy hav- 


SENATE, 


PRO TEM PRESIDENT Ferry stated that asa 
chair it became his duty to lay before the Sen- 
ate the Rill—and what were they going to do 
about it ? 

SENATOR Epmunps objected. “Bills ought 
only to be laid before the Senate before sunrise, 
or at least very early in the morning. 

SENATOR HAMLIN knew that the Senate had 
power to do whatever it pleased, so there now. 

«PRO TEM PRESIDENT Ferry remarked that 
Edmunds as an objector was not a success, 

SENATOR WuyTE tried his hand as an ob- 


jector. 


PRO TEM PRESIDENT squelched Whyte. 

SENATOR CONKLING did not want the bill 
read again. It made his head ache. 

SENATOR WuyTE had a little more to say. 
Everything ought to lie on the table. 

46 Senators roared ‘*Yea” to this proposition, 
and 1g yelled ‘‘No!” 

SENATOR HILL wanted to make a brief state- 
ment. 

Several Senators objected to brief state- 
ments. 

SENATOR HILL would then vote aye. 

SENATOR EpMunps said that he had arranged 
for a pair although a pair could not beat three 
of.akind. He would not have paired, had he 
dreamt for a single instance that things were 
as they were. 

But out of respect to Hayes, the bill ought not 
to be passed over Hayes’s veto, until a few 
score years had passed for it to blow over. 

PRO TEM PRESIDENT Ferry couldn’t help it; 
was really very sorry; but the Silver bill was 


now a law. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
. Fripay, March 1st. 
— Agency. 


Mr. Rice thought if a Pension Agent died, 
another fellow ought to fill his place, and the 
President ought to appoint that fellow. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN felt obliged to do or say 
something to earn his salary, so he’d mapper 
the bill. 

Mr. Cox considered this the best measure 
he’d ever heard of next to the old bill com- 
monly known as the Ten Commandments. 

The House couldn’t resist this, so the bill 


passed. 
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Puckerings. 


Tue Silver Bill has passed. But it was not a 
square deal. : 

Jupce Lyncu is the instigator of many a 
surprise party in the West. 





THE attempt to erect an armoryon Washing- 
ton Square will prove N. G.—s.n.y. 





Bury bank officials in the old way, or cre- 
mation will be brought into disrepute. 





Ir Congress continues reducing the pay of 
the army, the silver question will not be an ele- 
ment of the controversy. Staff officers will be 
remunerated in fractional currency. 

LONGFELLOw has remarked that “‘ there is no 
death: what seems so is transition.” But then 
Longfellow never tried to whistle ‘‘ Sweet bye- 
and-bye”’ in a German Wagner festival. 








Tue Indiana Legislature has refused to pass 
a bill making decapitation the regular form of 
capital punishment. Indiana will regret this 
momentary weakness when Private Dalzell next 
breaks out. 





FERVOR, unanimity and freshness are the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the young man 
‘‘ with a taste for the Drama.”’ There is nothing 
either distinguishing or distinguished about the 
young lady of like aspirations. 





THE avant-couriers of Spring are already 
floating by as on the gentle breeze of March, 
and their course is markec by upspringing 
buds and blossoms, and the mangled corpses of 
young and injudicious poets. 





Ir is said that butter is fifteen cents a pound 
in Kosciusko, Missouri; but we can not bring 
ourselves to believe the assertion that oleomar- 
garine is offered gratis, in lieu of the usual 
chromo, as an inducement to settlers. 





Joun Ruskin is ill. In taking an artistic 
stroll before breakfast, he came unexpectedly 
upon a cotton-factory in close conjunction with 
a railway track, and it will take some time for 
his system to recover from the shock, 





BLAND may be sincerely in love with his own 
invention, but we should just like to have him 
twist the tail of a goodsized, healthy canal 
mule, and see how he likes a double-standard 
in his abdomen. He might try and twist 
Jones’s tail. 

A MACHINE that will knit stockings in one 
piece has been invented by a Swede of Rock- 
ford, Ill. But not until a method is discovered 
that will enable us to wear copper-toed socks 
with ease and comfort, shall we consider our- 
selves benefited much -by the march of intellect 
in foot-gear. 





THE Maine Senate has passed a bill requiring 
that selectmen and assessors of towns shall be 
able to read and write. Now look heie, you 
Maine Senators, have you thought of the con- 
sequences this enforced education may entail ? 
Have you never heard that a little learning is a 
dangerous thing ? 





In Georgia it requires eighteen months to get 
a divorce. How many of these is occupied by 
parties of either part preparing themselves for 
the separation by making themselves solid with 
future affinities, is entirely dependent upon the 
proverbial chivalry that co-exists with the pro- 
ceedings in court. 
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DEFENDAM. 


T is strange what shallow prejudices one en- 
counters in this world. Here is a depu- 

tation of citizens actiially coming forward 
to protest againt the confiscation of Washing- 
ton Square for the Ninth Regiment Armory. 
Incredible as this may -seem, it is the ghastly 
fact. These people claim that the Park is the 
only oasis and breathing spot in a vast and 
over-crowded section of the ‘city: that it isa 
source of health and happiness to numberless 
children; that its preservation is vital to the 
well-being of thousands, and —well, much more 
in the same narrow-minded, selfish strain. 

This piece of iniquity may be thought too 
paltry to deserve serious consideration; but 
for the sake of those among fhe obstructionists 
who have only been led astray by bad coun- 
sels, and who are open to conviction, we will 
try to make clear the impropriety of their pro- 
ceedings. 

Without entering into the question of the 
glorious prerogative of our state and municipal 
government to do just as it likes about putting 
armories in our public parks and elevated rail- 
roads in our handsomest avenues, we will simply 
point out that the objects of sympathy in this 
case are, not the children who have the park, 
but those who want it. 

When you speak of a soldier, you naturally 
think of a big, bronzed Hercules, in the prime 
of life, overflowing with strength and health. 
But that isn’t the kind we grow here. Our 
soldiers are delicate. You see, some of them 
are rather young. Eighteen is, we believe, the 
legal age of enlistment; but the moral being 
rather tougher than the physical constitutions 
of our young patriots, they are enabled to 
swear themselves in at sixteen or seventeen, 
if they feel like it. Then most of them are 
very hard-worked during the day: they are in 
trade, you know—that is, all except the dry- 
goods clerks are errand-boys. And then the 
elder ones live a little—rapidly—and that is 
hard on the system. And then it isso tiresome 
for them to have to carry the big knapsacks, 
and the cruel heavy muskets, when they drill, 
once a week. It makes them still more delicate. 

Look at last summer, for instance. At the 
time of the labor riots, they were ordered out 
on,duty. ‘They were torn from the bosoms of 
their families, and the fans and smelling-bottles 
of their happy homes, and they were locked up 
for three or four days in the armories. It had 
avery bad effect on their health. They were 
not allowed to get drunk, and all the amusement 
they had was playing at nigger minstrels. And 
then, although, of course, they were quite safe 
in the armories, and though they did not have 
to stir out until it was all over, and although 
the police had promised to protsct them, the 
novelty of the case had made them nervous, 
and at the end of that reign of terror, half our 
gallant militia-men went home very sick. 

Now you see for yourself, they need the light, 
bright, airy squares. It will do them good. 
These fragile flowers will flourish there, better 
than anywhere else. Never mind the children 
—bless the children! they’ll do well enough. 
Reduce the army to ten thousand men. Give 
Washington Square to the militia boys. Pass 
an appropriation at Albany and vote them a 
corset apiece. A country may well be proud 
that is thus defended! 








WE wish to acknowledge the receipt of a 
long communication from -Mrs. Van Cott, 
which calls our attention to the follies of in- 
temperance, and ends with an exhortation, ad- 
dressed to us directly, to “look not upon the 
wine when it is red within the cup.” We won't. 
Don’t. Never did. Does the woman think 
we drink claret out of a shaving-mug ? 





A FALLEN STAR. 
Ws has become of Ljubobratich? 


Has anyone stopped, amid the mani- 

fold care and anxieties, the turmoil 
and confusion of everyday life, to ask himself 
this question? — 

You must remember Ljubobratich. He was 
the leader of the Servian insurrection last sum- 
mer. His baptismal name was Michael, which 
irreverence abbreviated to Mike. But not envy 
itself could have given a Hibernian twist to his 
name, 

You can’t have forgotten him—how he burst 
upon us suddenly, out of nothing and nowhere; 
and made himself a staple article of news for 
half a season—how he figured in all the illus- 
trated papers, mounted on rocky steeps, dressed 
like Marco Bozzaris in the old mezzotints, wav- 
ing a sword like a sickle, and cheering his Ser- 
vian braves—how the paragraphers, then new 
to the war-map business, tackled him with 
fiendish glee, and how little they made of him. 
He was a great man then; now he is but a 
memory, coming vaguely to our minds with 
reminiscent visions of drowsy golden summer 
days, strawberries and cream, picnics and 
Nassau street dairies. Yes, it was in that sunny 
summer-time that we first made the acquaint- 
ance of Ljubobratich, that we grew to take an 
interest in him—even to love him. It was then 
that on a Monday we would hear with bated 
breath at his capture and execution in some 
Servian hamlet with ten syllables and a popu- 
lation of twenty-five able-bodied adults: and 
on the morrow would rejoice to learn that 
he had turned up safe and sound in a sixteen- 
syllable metropolis uf one hundred and seventy- 
five souls. 

But somehow, since then, he has vanished 
frown our sight. On the tablet of History his 
name is smeared, if not obliterated, by the 
moistened forefinger of Oblivion. It has for 
some time ceased to worry the telegraph wires. 
Why is this? Has he, in the clash of contend- 
ing armies, in the vast uprising of nations, in 
the rush and roar of battle, has he, not to put 
it profanely, got left? Have Plevna and Nic- 
sics and Kars hid him from view? Has he re- 
tired from active life and become a tiller of the 
soil? Oras a Servian book-agent is he still 
working out his terrible revenge? Has he 
passed from the world in an etherialized mist 
of glory? Did he ever exist ?—was he not, at 
his solidest, a myth—the eidolon of the ab- 
stract idea of patriotism ? 

Farewell, Ljubobratich! There was some- 
thing alluring about you. It may have been 
your devotion to a high ideal: it may have 
been your name. It probably was your name. 
Farewell! You might have been a Servian 
George Washington: you may have had the 
making of a George Francis Train in you; but 
we shall never know. You have gone with the 
summer roses amongst which you first came to 
us. The roses will bloom again, in Junes to 
be; but never again will Fame, unless she 
over-estimates the capacity of her, speaking- 
trump, stir up Ljubobratich to answer to the 
roll-call. 

Once more—and for this, the last time, per- 
mit us to take the privilege of friendship, and 
address you familiarly—farewell, Mike, fare- 
well! 








A man by the name of William Bridger has 
laid claim to the title of the “ only original 
Buffalo Bill,” and denounces the Honorable 
Wm. Cody as a fraud and an Po ag This 
opens up a fearful vista of possibilities. Some- 
body will now arise to assert that he is the only 
true and genuine Geo. Francis Train, 
soon shall have doubts thrown on the ident 
of Eli Perkins. Is there to be nothing sacred 
from the hand of the ruthless iconoclast? =. J 
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-IGNIS FATUUS. 
_ A LYRIC. 


— 


OO well do I remember, 
And shudder over, yet,” 
’ That evening last December 
. So cold and. drear and wet; 
Uncle. and I were soaking 
With standing all the rain, 
And yet (apart be.joking) 
We soon got dry again. 


At length, long past the gloaming, 
Said uncle, “‘ Let us roam.” 
«*I’m_on,” quoth I, ‘* if roaming 
Means sliding towards home; 
But, uncle mine, the heaven 
Black lowers— besides Aunt Mab— 
The hour for tea was seven; 
You'd better stand a cab.” 


He stopped: ‘* Why, Sammy,’ said he, 
*« ?*Twould cost me three-and-six, 
Which would procure—keep steady— 
Seven brandies, hot as bricks: 
Do you not think we'd better?— 
But then your aunt’s so keen; 
Well, if she smells it, let her—- 
Damp weather—colds—come in.” 


In straight we went and liquored, 
And, as we sought the door, 
Poor uncle some way flickered 
And settled on the floor; 
But, as we had a long way 
To go, I braced him tight, 
Until he took the wrong way 
And swore it was the right. 


Now, to remove all blame from 
Myself, I wish to say, 

That going where you came from 
You turn the other way; 

And so I held till, seeing 
That uncle would not hear, 

I left him, language being 
But impolite, I fear. 


Perhaps my mind at leaving 
Was exercised; I know 

I walked far, not perceiving 
One genial tavern glow. 

And then I stared around me: 
The night was black as pitch; 

Before I knew, I found me 
Head downwards, in a ditch. 


I struggled up; before me 
A phosphorescent beam 
I spied; my glad feet bore me 
“To gain the guiding gleam. 
But ever it receded, 
At times seemed dying out; 
I ran, I fell, nor heeded 
How I was banged about. 


Like fireflies in the distance, 
It danced before my gaze; 
My limbs refused assistance, 
My senses seemed ablaze! 
The light stood still—I gained it— 
A spectral form uprose— 
“* Good Heavens!” I shrieked and fainted : 
It was—my uncle’s NosE! 


J. M. Bourke. 





THE .MAN WITH THIRTY-NINE 
‘CHILDREN. 


SHE item of news embodied in the title of 

‘this article‘has.so. long gone the- rounds 

of the. press :.uncondeimned, - that it~is 

about time a word should be vigorously spoken 

against the encouragement. to over- population 
it. undeniably bestows. - 


The name of this. plural progenitor appears 


to be Nicholas Stohl, a Pennsylvania German, 


now 76 years old. There is not much to be | 
said disparagingly of the average Pennsylvania | 
| ample of Nicholas Stohl, of Pennsylvania, be 
| warned in time. 


German, save that his unique blending of Eng- 
glish and German is not calculated to inspire 
admiration for either language; but if the 


Pennsylvania Germans collectively do not rise | 
in their Teutonic grandeur and frown down | 
existing, to a greater or lesser extent, in every 


this wholesale progeny, we shall not hold them 
in that warm esteem which we have hitherto 
done. The line ought to be drawn somewhere. 
Nineteen or twenty children are enough for 
any man. The beautiful filial love that can be 
scattered among a score of offshoots is ample 
in every sense of the word. No well-balanced 
paternal breast ought to long formore. To be 
loved, honored and obeyed by twenty children 
of assorted sizes, should supply every existing 
demand. To have the glorious privilege of 
polishing off twenty riotous wretches with a 
trunk-strap, ought to satiate even the most 
noble parental instinct. 

It is no doubt virtuous to be an extensive fa- 
ther. Very virtuous. But there is a point in 
life where virtue ceases to be an endurance, 
and we must draw the line at thirty-nine chil- 
dren. 

Mr. N. Stohl’s multitudinous transgression 
should not be flaunted in type as an achieve- 
ment to be proud of. Rather should old Mr. 
Stohl hide his gray head in that Pennsylvanian 
village in penitence and remorse, stricken with 
the thought that when the grand summing-up 
comes, the startling frequency of the name of 
Stohl will ring in his ears, and remind him that 
he has been the cause, perhaps, of crowding 
out a dozen other names as good as his own, 
that might have had a chance of existing but 
for the over-crowded files of Stohls. 

Mr. Stohl will, no doubt, see the force of 
these remarks, and, though it is too late to re- 
medy his offense, he will, we are sure, not do 
sO any more, 

If it were that the thirty-nine Stohls who re- 
cognize in old Nicholas the author of their be- 
ing were all that would live to reproach the old 
gentleman, the matter would be comparatively 
trivial; but, with their father’s example before 
them, who knows but each one of these thirty- 
nine Stohls will consider it his or her especial 
duty to launch thirty-nine more Stohls a piece 
upon the world, making thirty-nine times thirty- 
nine, that is to say, three thousand eight hun- 
dred and sixty-one Stohls already, on the 
second inning ? 

The terrible magnitude of these figures may 
not strike you in their full grandeur at first; 
but reflect, and you will ask yourself: what 
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guarantee have we that this world will not 
eventually be nothing but Stohls ? 

John Smith in particular, whose family is 
now proudly advertising its size and number be- 
fore an admiring world, will suddenly shrink 
into utter insignificance. Mr. Brown, for 
whom.we have a strong personal regard, only 
equaled. by that which we feel for his friend 
Jones, will forfeit all claim to. our-admiration. 
For Brown’s and Jones’s children will be few 
and far between compared to the Stohls of the 
coming ages. 

Young men, you who may have already been 
lured by false ambition into imitating the ex- 


Tis better to have loved and 
lost, than to have loved and found yourself 
thirty-nine times a father. 

It is more than the romance, presumably 


man’s breast, can grapple with. It is. wrong 
to suppose that the sweet sentiment indigenous 
to matrimony is strengthened by this unbecom- 
ing plurality. 

Besides there is :carcely a family of six but 
has one scapegrace son among the number. 
In a family of thirty-nine, is there not a strong 
probability that there will be at least six scape- 
graces and a half. Can society afford to have 
many such families furnishing such plentiful 
blots upon its already well-stained escutcheon ? 

We do not wish these remarks to be con- 
strued as uncomplimentary to Mr. Stohl or his 
family. We have reason to believe that old 
Mr. S. is a very worthy man, whose generosity 
in the way of offspring may have been entirely 
owing to circumstances. But it is against the 
flaunting of the bare figures of his achievement 
in type by undiscriminating writers that we 
wish to protest. 

There is no denying that there are some re- 
deeming features about Mr. Stohl’s case. As 


| an illustration of successful enterprise, it is 


worthy of notice. If Mr. Stohl set out in early 
youth with the earnest ambition to be a nume- 
rous father, he has certainly every reason to 
congratulate himself. And, as an illustration 
of victorious ambition, he ought to be univer- 
sally admired. Also as an exemplifier of the 
truth that patience and perseverance overcome 
all obstacles, does he serve his purpose. In 
which direction we may state parenthetically 
that Mr. Stohl married three times. 

That Time works wonders is certainly 
brought home to us with more direct truth 
by Mr. Stohl’s case than by any we can cite. 
In fact there are numerous other beautiful max- 
ims which Mr. Stohl’s fatherhood illustrates 
with force and emphasis. 

But, taken all in all, rather than incur the 
risk of encouraging false hopes, or stimulating 
misguided energy, Mr. Stohl and his remarka- 
ble achievement should be referred to with dis- 
creet caution. 

We certainly must object to the closing par- 
agraph of the paper containing the account, 
which reads, ‘‘ Mr. Stohl, though 76 years of 
age, is still hale and hearty, and bids fair to 
live thirty years longer!”’ 














In 1825 “Liberty” was where 
you read in the picture. 


LIBERTY AND THE SILVER DOLLAR. 










Where is it in 1877? 
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BEWARE. 


‘x. PARKLING eyes and golden hair, 
< Beware! beware! 
*” Rosy cheeks, dimples a pair, 
Beware! beware! 





For those eyes of azure blue, 

Tresses thick of golden hue, 

Rosy cheeks and cimples two— 
Are not for you. 


Pearly teeth and coral lips, 
Beware! beware! 

Fairy feet and finger-tips, 
Beware! beware! 


For those teeth of pearly white, 

Lips that seem so coy and bright, 

Fairy feet and fingers slight— 
Are not for you. 


Beaut’ous form and skin so clear, 
Beware! beware! 

Ankles, waist, beyond compare, 
Beware! beware! 


» 


For that form so full of grace, 

Skin so pure and fairy face, 

Ankles neatest in their place— 
Are not for you. 


All these charms the maiden make: 
Beware! beware! 

Heart’s desires you may not slake: ’ 
Beware! beware! 


For the heart within that mould, 
Glows not warmly, but is cold; 
And you’ll find that you’ve been sold— 


She’s not for you. 
Et Cura. 





FITZNOODLE IN AMERICA. | 


No. XLIX. 

MARTHA WASHING- 

TON TEA-PARTY. 

Ya-as, befaw I 
give any further 
descwiption of my 
pwogwess in my 
twip west, I aw 
just wish to wefer 
to an aw arwange- 
ment called a Mar- 
wia Washington 
Weception and aw 
too widiculous tea-party. Weally don’t know 
who the d-d-devil Marwia Washington is, but 
wather imagine she must be some welation 
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| 
teapots, on weceiving two or thrwee dollars in | than pwobable; but then aw I’ve no gweat de- 
gweenbacks. | sire to impwove my cwitical faculty. It would 

The teacup and saucer, I believe, were | be twoublesome; would aw wun away with too 
thrwown in for the gweenbacks; but as I dwank | much time. 
two or thrwee cups of the aw tea, and as nei-| I don’t know the names of the “horwible in- 
ther myself nor any of my fwiends evah we- | stwuments which helped to make the horwible 
ceived any of the cwockerwy, I think there | wow. One looked like a large gunpowder 

must be an erwor about this thrwowing: in busi- | barwel, only with boa constwictor dwumheads 
ness. on the top and aw bottom, which a pigtailed 

Jack and | have been wacking our bwains to individual stwuck with dwumsticks in a verwy 
discover the pwecise nature of the connection | irwegular manner. ‘The othah fellaws played 
between Marwia Washington and tea-dwinking, , on arwangements like marween speaking-twum- 
but aw without ‘any satisfactorwy wesult.’ Sup- pets. But the oddest of all the things was 
pose it must be one of those incompwehensjble | something like an attenuated guitar of a banjo 
things with which Amerwicans like to puzzle | and violin charwacter. 
forweigners. _ The west of this aw Marwia Washington we- 

The female cweatures behind the table had | ception was like an ordinarwy ball, and people 
their hair dwessed in white, or wore white wigs, | whirled wound and wound in the aw usual man- 
and costumes wesembling those in the portwaits ner. 
of some of my female pwogenitors, in the gal- I abhor balls, and I think, by Jove, that in 
lerwy of our old house in Warwickshire. Short | Amerwica I’ve had enough to last me for a con- 
aw dwesses, yer know, with severwal skirts of | siderwable perwiod. But, at any wate, I shall 
flowered materwials, and aw patches on the feel awfully gwateful to any fellaw who'll tell 
face and forwhead. A fellaw, at these teaaw me what a Marwia Washington Weception is 
stalls could also supply himself with wemarka- | weally for aw. 
bly small tea-chests; but as I weally had no de- ; = 
sire to wation myself, 1 didn’t buy any. Such 
things do verwy well for gwocers, but not for 
me. 

‘There was a terwible wacket made by half-a- 
dozen cweatures aw—Chinese—those fellaws | 
with pigtails, yer know. ‘They did it with var- | 
wious curwious instwuments, which were sup- 
posed to be musical. Neither Jack nor I could | the strawberry festival of last July, with contri- 
wecognize fwom what operwa the selections butory jokes on saucy and saucer. At this stage 
were fwom. But perwhaps we aw are indiffer- | of the courtship he is either rudely eliminated 
went judges, and may be unable to appweciate | from the train of the young lady’s thoughts, or 
this Amerwican-Chinese music. This is aw more | rewarded with a request to call oftener. 


E’EN now the young swain is emboldened to 
speak to his inamorata concerning the regatta 
of last year. Within a month the topic will 
have become perilous and he will saunter into 
the realms of comment about the first severe 
storm of 1878. This is prefatory to tackling 
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A CERTAIN SOMETHING. 

















of the fellaw who had something to do with 
being a Pwesident or Emperwor, in a verwy | 
early perwiod of the existence of this wepub- 
lic. Have mentioned his name befaw, yer 
know. | 

This Marwia affair had verwy much the char- 
wacter of a ball. It was given at the wegular 
place, an operwa-house, generwally.spoken of 
as an academy;.:although, pon my soul, I’ve 
nevah been able-to find out in what bwanch of 
knowledge people make themselves. pwoficient 
in this academy. -Think it must be operwa or 
dancing. % Baa 

Jack and I allowed ourselves to be dwagged 
to this aw tea-party, and verwy queer it-was, 
too. There was a woom of considerwable size 
jst aw off the aw operwa stage, and all wound 
were a gweat many stalls, decorwated in the 
curwious manner Chinese fellaws decorwate 
things—in a verwy gimcwack awstyle. Behind 
the counters of these aw stalls there were fe- 
male cweatures in differwent stages of gwoth, 
who gave fellaws cups of arwomatic tea fwom 
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DUNS PRESS 


Anxious Mama: “Tis will be your first ball; my child.» Endeavor to make a good 
impression.” 

InGENvoUS DaRLING: ‘‘Mama, 1 heard Uncle Ned say that when you were a young 
girl, although you were not in the least good-looking or brilliant, you had a certain 
something about you that fascinated: everybody. Won't you lend me that certain some- 
thing for to-night? ease, mama!” 
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«WITH BATED BREATH I WAIT 
THE ANSWER.” 


a HILE scientists ponder and wonder, 
And sages and seers are aground, 

While prophets expend brilliant thunder, 
I’ve sought, and no answer I've found. 


La 


wt 


’Tis true that my queer proposition 
Is one that has no heavy merit, 

Yet ’tis one that demands definition, 
And a clue to the problem I’d ferret. 


I’ve consulted the hugest of volumes, 
I’ve ransacked book-shelves galore, 
I’ve burrowed in the very deep columns 

Of journals of science a score. 


but still I am left in the dark, 
With no faint guiding star of success, 
And I fear I’ll go mad, staring, stark, 
Ere fate my loffg gropings shall bless. 


The enigma seems childishly plain, 
But forsooth, I have yet to find one 

Whose philosophy proffered a grain 
Of the hope I had when I begun. 


My poor heart is sad with its pining; 
Oh! pray give a reason that’s sound: 

“‘ Why the commonest of dogs ere reclining 
Three times in a circle turns round.” 


Lem. E. C. 








REV. JOHN NICODEMUS (COLORED) ON HELL. 


A Sermon preached at the Church of the Colored 
Saints Rest, corner of Ninety-ninth Street. 


(>) RETHRIN and Sisters—Expectin’ to fill 

bo) the pulpit of my old friend, Hennery 
<7 Beecher, when I cum ovah fum Washin’- 
ton city, I was much tuk aback and s’prized 
when he tole me tother night, sez he: ‘‘ Brother 
Nicodemus, we’ve had enuff o’ hell in our church 
lately, and don’t want any mo’ sermons "bout 
sich stuff.” Now ye all know me; I’m plain 
ole John Nicodemus, but I mus’ say I wuz 
shocked. For ther’ shall be awailin’ an’ a 
ghashin’ ov teeth—that’s my tex’ to-day, mee 
friends. An’ I ax ye fustly, what should we do 
widout hell and the devil, to skeer the uncir- 
cumcised and unconverted sinnahs into de 
straight an’ narrer path dat leads to everlastin’ 
life an’ glory. Eh? Supposin’ der ain’t no 
sich things, do you ‘spect peoples a-goin’ to 
pay us clergy to preach. Eh? What’s de use 
ov us. Der mus’ be a hell smokin’ an’ howlin’ 
hot, an’ der mus’ be a devil, or de gospel shops 
will all have to put out de fire an’ bank up de 
shuttahs. Whar, o whar would de devil go if 
hell is drownded out an’ confiscated—eh? I 
pity de ole man turned out into a cole an’ holler 
world in his old age when he’s allers bein’ usen 
to sich a nice wahm place—eh? Fur der shall 
be wailin’ an’ a gnashin’ ov teeth. Is dis 
figerative language—eh? Not much, mee 
friends. Nex’ thing dey’ll be a sayin’ de whale 
an’ Jonah is figerative, an’ dat de ram’s horn 
didn’t blow down de walls o’ Jericho, an’ 
de world wasn’t made “in six -week-days an’ 
finished by Sunday. But I say unto ye, Whoa 
January! We mus’ draw de rope somewhar— 
eh? If we ’splain every tex’ as figerdtive whar 
will we pull up~—eh? Fur der sha! be a wailin’ 
an’ a gnashin’ ov teeth. ‘Teeth ain’t figerative; 
you’ve all got teeth, else how could ye eat. 
‘Teeth’s ginuine, an’ wailin’ an’ gnasnin’ is too 
— yuu bet. No, teliow citizens — 1 mean brethren 
—Nell Is as suan as Sunday—it’s buund to cum 
aroun’ in due course. Fur der shall be a wailin’ 
an’ a gnashin’ Ov teeth forevah an’ evah—en? 
De man or woman who sez der ain’t no hell 





cheats de devil out o’ his birthright. Would ye 
be as mean as that? Is der a colored soul widin 
hearin’ ov mee voice dat’ll be mean enough to 
cheat de devil—no, not one—eh? An’ de smoke 
ov der torments ascendeth forevah. Whose 
smoke, I ax ye? D’ye s’pose dey allows any 
smokin’ in heaven—not much. When a man 
is settin’ on de soft side of a big cloud in his long 
white night-shirt, aplayin’ on a gold jews-harp, 
d’ye s’pose he’d want to smoke. No. It is de 
uncircumsised sinndhs; it’s hell an’ blazes dat 
smokes an’ ascendeth forevah! 


An’ der shall be wailin’ an’ a gnashin’ ov 
teeth. An’ wharfore- eh? Would dey be a 
wailin’ an’ a gnashin’ ov teeth ef dey war in de 
good place? Not much. Narryawail. We 
ain’t fotch up dat way; we ain’t raised on dem 
sort ov persimmons. Hell’s away off, evah so 
far; but de devil’s got a rapid transit air-line 
road to dis heah world. An’ ye shall be cast 
into outside darkness, an’ every damned sinnah 
mus’ hoe his own row, too. Nor shirkin’, no 
playin’ sick, fur de devil’s pills is made of red- 
hot coals ov fiah; all de pore mis’able pukes ov 
doctahs what fails in dis heah world is bought 
up by de devil to practice down dar. So look 
out, keep yer eyes skinned, for de smoke an’ 
der torment ascendeth forevah, an’ der shall be 
wailin’ an’ a gnashin’ ov teeth—real teeth, too, 
mee friends. De sheep is fetch to one place, 
an’ de goats to another.: Would you want to be 
a big ugly billy-goat in de nex’ wcrld—eh? 
Course not. If all de sinnahs, after havin’ sich 
a monstrus good time in dis heah world, is 
a-goin’ to be saved jess like us good people (I 
tell ye it’s mighty hard to be good nowadays) 
an’ ain’t a gwine to turn off at de cross-roads 


.an’ go down to a yawnin’ an’ orful hell—I say 


what’s de use ov bein’ good anyhow—eh? 
Does it pay expenses? An’ de smoke ov der 


torments ascendeth forevah. Would it be any 
satisfaction to us good people to go to heaven 
ef we couldn’t look out ov de uppah window, 
jess like ole Lazarus, an’ see de damned bad 
sinnahs yellin’ fur ice-watah—eh? No hell, 
indeed! Ye s’pose I’d associate wid de niggah 
galoot what stole my mule an’ ‘loped wid my 
fust wife—not much. We mus’ have de wailin’ 
an’ a gnashin’ ov teeth, an’ de sinnahs mus’ be 
kep’ to demselves or dey’ll steal all de good 
things in heaven an’ turn us outen doors. 

Secondly, we can’t do widout hell. Thirdly 
it mus’ be kep’ hot, red-hot, too; otherwise all 
de pore honery cusses in.dis heah world, who’s 
allers a-shiverin’ an’ gittin’ cold, ’d jess be 
wantin’ to go der to get wahm. Oh lawd! roast 
all de sin outen ’em, an’ make de smoke ascend 
forevah-an’-evah—amen and amen. No hell, 
indeed! I'll b’leeve that when de devil goes 
blind an’ de ole man ain’t got sore eyes yet. 
No sirree! 

An’ lastly an’ finally, der shall be a wailin’ 
an’ a gnashin’ cv teeth—real teeth, too; an’ de 
smoke ov de torments shall go up forevah. 

Let us sing de orthodox doxology long-meter 
air an’ thank de lawd we ain’t like de uncir- 
cumcised virgins—but keep our lamps a-burnin’ 
an’ ascendin’ forevah. Amen—amen. 








THe word “mash” is derived from the 
Cymric noun ‘‘hams” by a transposition of 
letters. The ancient barbarians used it in 
striking scenes, and the average Cymric would 
remark playfully: “‘ After a two-days carnage I 
have made a mash,” meaning a ham. The sus- 
ceptible Cymric maidens would wield spears in 
the same sense, and thus captivate their lovers. 
Nowadays when a man is ‘‘ mashed” he either 
dies happy, or lives miserable. 
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A NOVICE AT THE BAL MASQUE. 
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“Allow me—permit me—I beg leave to introduce myself. 


My name is—” 


“Oh, never mind your name. Call yourself Smith and take me to supper.” 


( The novice collapses.) 
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RONDEL. 


WHEN in thy passionate glance I bask, 
And drink thy features’ tender sweetness, 

Which every warm smile doth unmask 
Thy kisses make my joy’s completeness. 














Necessitates my fawn-like fleetness 

No irate parent. Lovely task 

(When in thy passionate glance I bask 
And drink thy features’ tender sweetness,) 


To clasp thy trembling form and ask 
Thy opulent self with grace and neatness; 
That which right here, Lucinda Trask, 
To mention wouldn’t show discreetness, 
When in thy passionate glance I bask 
And drink thy features’ tender sweetness. 
R. K. MUNKITTRICK. 





THE PARK AND THE BROADWAY. 


THERE are at present two very amusing pro- 
ductions on the local boards. Both are equip- 
ped with all the advantages of modern stage 
art, and both are drawing large audiences. 

One is called “‘ The Exiles,” and the other 
‘Our Bachelors.” 

It is difficult to say which is destined to be- 
come the greater popular success. 

The former contains a horse, a sled, a rein- 
deer, and several dogs—all of which are prime 
attractions. 

The latter offers Stuart Robson and Wm. H. 
Crane—hardly less desirable to an American 
audience. 

i don’t quite know which of the two plays, 
from a purely artistic standpoint, is the better. 

I am just a little inclined to give ‘Our 
Bacheiors”’ the preference. 

It does not boast that perfect torrent of 
action which shoots ‘‘ The Exiles’’ plumb into 
the middle of the American theatre-goer’s 
affections, but,in a milder and more innocuous 
sort of way, it wins appreciation by a whole- 
some excitement of hilarity. 

The hilarity that ‘* The Exiles” excites isn’t 
wholesome. To see two men plunging daggers 
into each other’s hearts, amid the lurid glare ot 
red fire, and enveloped in steam, is very amus- 
ing, but it isn’t quite comfortable. 

It is much more natural fun for Mr. Crane, 
the Burtonian comedian, and Mr. Robson, the 
eccentric ditto, to chase each other up and 
down a boarding-house, while clamoring for 
each other’s gore. We have become accustomed 
to such vagaries on the part of Messrs. Crane 
and Robson, and they delight us—we don’t 
know why. 

“‘ The Exiles,” as adapted by George Fawcett 
Rowe and produced at the Broadway Theatre, 
is one of the most extraordinary stage represen- 
tations I have everseen. It bears the George Faw- 
cett Rowe trade-mark —con ‘fusion. .Mr. Rowe’s 
supply of this dramatic ingredient is perfectly 
inexhaustible. I thought, when he gave us 
‘¢ Brass,’”’ with a last act that defied the brain- 
power of an entire universe, an act that meta- 
morphosed an easy-going light-comedy Eng- 
lishman into a half-witted variety Dutchman, 
he had reached the highest pinnacle of his con- 
fusing glory. But he followed this achievement 
with “ Fifth Avenue,” which pitchforked the 
heterogenous elements of epileptic fits, George 
Rignold, Johnny Wild, Maud Granger, a ship- 


~~~ 


wreck, a murder, and the Seventh Regiment, 
into a kaleidoscopic though incomprehensible 
entity. 

George F. Rowe, in “ The Exiles,” has taken 
| a French novel with Russian scenes, varnished 
| it with his cwn individuality, and brought it 

out at the Broadway Theatre, so arranged as to 
| make it appear that the only thing on earth 
“‘ The Exiles” was evér written for, was to al- 
low Mr. Warde to come sailing proudly in as a 
climax to every situation, bringing terror to the 
heart of villainy, and joy and comfort to virtue 
in distress. 

The: delightfully confusing way in which 
scene after scene is hurried along, in order to 
| let Mr. Warde come’ on and thrill us, speaks 


| ity. 
‘Our Bachelors,” 
| the other hand, doesn’t thrill us once. That’s 
| because George Fawcett Rowe didn’t have any- 
| | thing to do with it. ‘The adapter of Bene- 
| dix’s ‘‘Ein Lustspiel” did his work well; for he 
knew that Messrs. Robson and Crane only 
| needed sufficient elbow-room in a play to make 
a hit, and he has so doctored the German com- 
edy as to allow all the room that is needed; and 
the two comedians unbutton the vests of their 
| mirthfulness, as it were, and caper through the 
| piece with an unrestrained flow of spirits that 
carries all before them. ‘* Our Bachelors ”’ is 
| not a work of art, any more than “‘ The Exiles” 
| is; but they both win popular appreciation by 
distinct and different methods. 

If the theatre-goer, who visits the Broad- 
| way Theatre and finds in “ The Exiles,” which 
in addition to Mr. Warde’s spirited peforman- 
ces, offers Mr. Levick’s conscientious rendi- 
tion of a revengeful villain; Mr. Dampier’s ro- 
mantic voict, not altogether under proper 
control, however; Miss Jeffrey Lewis’s earnest 
intentions,.and Miss Minnie Cummings’s er- 
mine cloak, (not to mention the previously allu- 
ded to extraneous magnets)—nothing to move 
him, let him go a little lower down the street, 
and see how much better ‘‘Our Bachelors” will 
succeed in kindling his blasé spirits. 

Promiscuously yours, 
Sitas Drirt. 

P. S. “There i is no truth in the rumor that 
Messrs. Craine and Robson intend to substitute 
*‘The Exiles” for the present play—and go 
starring in it. S. D. 











DRAMATIC NOTES. 





‘* Diptomacy” will be tested at Wallack’s on 
the 15th inst. 

Mrs. Louise PoMERoy prevails at the Park 
Theatre, Brooklyn, this week. 

Tue “Two Orphans” broke out last week in 
German, at the Stadt Theatre. 

** REMORSE” is to follow the ‘‘Old House on 
Bridge of Notre Dame” at Niblo’s. ‘There is 





significance in this. 


volumes for Mr. Rowe’s peculiar kind of abil- | 
| ** Rienzi,” 
at the Park Theatre, on | 








Joun S. CLARKE comes to the 5th Avenue 
Theatre, March oth, (Saturday.) Momus will 
share after expenses. 

THE boss facial artist and character come- 
dian, ‘‘'The Chimpanzee of the Aquarium” is 
dead. Mil nisi bonum Chimpanzee. 

Miss Mary ANDERSON is not to play Jon or 
Rosalind hereafter, as she does not wish to 
wound the moral susceptibilities of audiences. 
Besides—— 

IMOGENE, the club-swinger, comes to the 
Grand Opera House on Monday next. Shak- 
spere departs on Saturday, dnd Kehoe’s ascen- 
dency begins on Monday. 

A DRAMATIC, as well as musical, event of 
more than ordinary importance was the pro- 
duction, last Monday night, of Wagner’s opera, 
by the Pappenheim-Adams Opera 
Company, at the Academy of Music. Further 
comment in a future issue. 

‘‘A Great ENCOUNTER” or “Heenan and 
Sayers at Farmsborough” is the title of the 
piece at the Olympic this week. John Dwyer 
and Joe Goss appear in it. It is by Joe Ar- 
thur. Thus doth the great American Arthur 
set-to work. 

Tue 22d of February will not hereafter be 
associated in the popular mind with Washing- 
ton’s birthday so much as with the fact that on - 
that date ‘‘Was she Right ?” by Clifton W. Tay- | 
leure, of the Baltimore bar, was produced im 
Austin, Texas. 

AND in these days the theatrical manager, « 
being shorn of his stock company, proceeds to 
take a lasso and search the neighborhood for 
players. Having gathered together a score or 
so of incompetents he inquires furtively why Art 
is not appreciated for Art’s sake and for the sake 
of artists—out of employment. 


THE dramatic editor of the Baltimerean is 
well-informed. He gets off the following: 

«* Miss Clara Morris is to appear at the Broadway | 
Theatre, New York, ih *Alixe? and “‘Article 47,’ and* 
possibly a new play, entitled « The Governess,’ which is 
based on Wilkie Collins’s story of ‘Armadate,’ the prin- 
cipal character being Miss Givilt.” 

‘‘Our BoarDING House” has proved a de- 
cided attraction at the ‘‘ Standard” Theatre, 
which, under its new management, has at once 
lifted itself into the rank and-file of our first- 
class places of amusement. The cast of Mr.’ 
Grover’s comedy, as presented by Mr. Hender- 
son’s company, is in every way an acceptable 
one. Mr. Owens-will begin an engagement on 
Monday next. The ‘ Native American” in 
theatricals seems to have found a permanent 
home at last. : 





renaes ee the pee 


FooTe,—tTravel. 

W. L. B.—Not wnikiéadlinaaiie, 

HASELTINE.—Give her a rest. 

Jr Krax.—Hire a lodge in some vast wilderness, 

S. R. B.—Take your muse into a retired corner, and 
wipe off her anapestic chin. 

VALKYRIE.—You want to flap your own legendary 
wings and float towards the Hartz mountains. That’s 
what you do. Hold sweet converse with’ the inspired 
soul of Wagner, or go into the restaurant business 
Bavaria, but give up trying to write paragraphs for 
paper. 

R. E. Son.— Hood is good; Hood is excellent; he is 
just what we want in the way of a contributor. But you 
must permit us to observe that Hood, tempered with 
Artemus Ward, and strained through your own amateur 
individuality, is extremely apt to lack in i 
solidity what he gains in unanimity and freshness. ay 

EDGAR ALLEN P.—We are utterly unable to gi 
a receipt for any satisfactory remedy for be ting you 
It strikes us that it might be a good plan to undermine 
them with a darning-needle, insert a charge of powder, 
and blow them up. Or they might succumb to mild 
treatment with croton oil and turpentine. If you don’t 
like either of these ideas, try moral suasion will do, 
If that won’t fetch ’em, we ly—no, we scarcely 
know what will. 
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LATEST FROM THE SEAT OF PEACE. 


From Puck's Special Artist-Correspondent. 





_59th STREET, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
NEAR CENTRAL. PARK. 
Have just arrived here. I am awaiting a fir- 
man from the Sultan for permission to register 
at the Mosque of St. Sophia Hotel. The 
Herald man is the only guest at present. 


The lager is very bad in this locality, and 
Excise Commissioner Harem Scarem Pasha has 


- shut down on whiskey—unless taken without 


water. 





The Czar has charge of the Seraglio, and thé 
Sultan is going tosummer,in the Winter Palace 


in St. Petersburgh, 





The pro tem, Deputy Assistant Sultan’s Scul- | 


lion’s errand-boy has informed me, in the strict- 
est confidence, that the Commander of the 
Faithful blew. his nose on two consecutive oc- 
casions last night. Should he repeat this, it is 
said that Hoboken will consider it as a casus 
belli. 





It is confidently announced that Great Bri- 
tain has formed an offensive and defensive 
alliance with the Swiss fleet. Commodore 
Tooker is to take command of the ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” 

A Pera Third Avenue car-driver informs me 
that the Head Centre of the Pantaloons Bureau 
at Besika Bay has sent a postal-card to George 
W. Blunt prohibiting the passage of the Fulton 


Ferry boats across the open Polar Sea. The 


Knickerbocker Ice Company have protested. 





The Russia Leatherakoff, in an article on the 
the true inwardness of pork and beans, says: 
*‘Weovitch intendakoff toknockoff spotscow 
out of Great Britainakoff.” ; 





The London (England) Chicago Sua reports 
that there is.great excitement among the broad 
church party, consequent on orders having been 
given for the mobilization of a ace, eis of 
the Scots Fusileer Guards. 





The situation in England is exceedingly war- 
like. The Admiralty has ordered one dozen 
toothpicks, for after-dinner use, on board the 
fleet. The First Lord was seen coming out of 
a shop in the Strand with a box of matches 
(ignite only on the box). 

It is also rumored that Lord Beaconsfield had 
his four-bladed penknife sharpened yesterday. 
This, however, needs confirmation. 


.|Gordon Bennett. 














The Russian terms, it appears, are not thor- 
oughly understood. The southern limits of 
Bulgaria are to be the Cape of Good Hope, the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, and New Guinea. Russia 
will be perfectly satisfied if Great Britain sur- 
@enders all her railroads and merchant shipping, 


British India, Australia, the New York Herald,’ 


the Sweet Singer of Michigan, the Mulligan 
Guards, and Lord Napier of Magdala. ‘There 
is little chance of any modification of these 
conditions. Gladstone has ho objection, but 


_| Martin F. Tupper raises obstacles. 





Haye. just had an interview with James 
Russia, it appears, is to 
have Alaska again, and will then annex the 
United States. Congress is to be abolished. 
The Czar, with John Kelly as foreign minister, 
is to take up his residence in the Hera/d office. 





Peter the Great and Elizabeth the Exile of 
Siberia have arrived, by the Gilbert elevated 
road, at Cochin-China. Great rejoicing in con- 
sequence among Southern Democrats. 





Count Andrassy stated yesterday, at a Fifth 
Ward primary, that if Herzegovina allied herself 
with Dr, Mary Walker there would beno trouble 
with Timbuctoo, and the King of the Cannibal 
Islands need not persist in his pretensions to 
assume the Papal dignity. 





Pope Leo XIII., not being on the best of 
terms with Humbert, is now a candidate for 
Sultan. The question is being discussed in the 
harem. 





VEGETABLES. 





WasuincTon, D.C., March 1, 1878. 


Dear Puck: 
At the beginning of Mr. Hayes’s term as 


President I sent in my application for the posi- ° 


tion of Commissioner of Agriculture, having 
had considerable experience in raising flowers. 

Though [ did not come from Ohio, as my 
paper was endorsed by men of known influence 
with the President, I had no fears of not getting 
my place. 

To further demonstrate to the President my 
abilities as a gardener, I sent him, with my ap- 
plication, the enclosed ‘‘ Essays on Vegetables " 
that is, copies of the enclosed. 

I have never heard anything of my applica- 
tion or essays; would you be kind enough to 
call his (the President’s) attention to them, 
through the medium of your .paper. 

. Yours, T. WEsT. 

P.S.—The gentlemen who endorsed my ap- 
plication were: Senator Blaine, Wendell Phil- 


lips, W. E. Chandler, and Charles A. Dana, of 


the New York Sun. Ee We 


TURNIPS. 


To breed turnips they should be planted to 
an average depth; sometimes not quite so deep, 
and sometimes a little deeper; however, that ‘is 
a matter of no consequence. 

The turnip is more generally called tie ruta- 
baga. An average, properly-behaved, well- 
conducted hog, will root a bag o’ turnips into 
smithereens in exactly fifteen minutes fifty-nine 
seconds and three-quarters; I have timed it. 

The French for turnip is chou rutabaga. This 
has no connection with the advice gratuitously 
given, by means of posters, on dead- walls and 
fences to ‘‘ Chew Michigan Fine- cut.’ 

Novelists often give their heroines turnip 
noses. But they don’t call them so. They 
call them retrousses. 

The Latin for turnip is ‘Brassica Campestris 





Nabo Brassica.” They say William M. Evarts 
named it. 
. THe, BEET. 

The beet is a vegetaBe. It has several dif- 
ferent varieties. I don’t like beats. Beats are 
indigenous to all bar-rooms and lager-beer 
saloons. When the proprietor of one of these 
opens his place early in the morning, he finds 
the early beat. When he closes at night, he 
finds the late beat. The beat who frequents 


street corners all day, dressed in the height of — 


fashion, is the blood beat. Aeatus vulgaris, or 
the common beat, is the one who wants to 
borrow ten cents, and has a sick wife and seven 
small children at home, The best way to raise 
beats is to open a cigar-store, billiard-room, or 
restaurant. Another good way, and one I have 
tried with effect, is by means of the toe ofa 
boot @ fosteori, as the Latin has it. 

One of the first beets we read about is 
Beethoven; he beat the piano. Second, we 
read of Bee(t)cher. Most all beats will beat 
yer, if you let them. 

The French for beet is de¢/erave. The German 
is runkelrube. All I have to say to beats is, 
they better’ave their uncle Rube get them a 
government clerkship, and stop loafing. 





Tue P. I.-Man says, ‘‘ You cannot belong 
to the best fire company in Denver unless you 
area blonde.” But he ought to have told us if 
b’lon’de to it or not. 





Miss Emma Apsotrt is said to be an ardent 
believer in cremation. We await anxiously the 
result of her voice being treated by this_ pro- 
cess. 


— 





Ir is said that extravagance is rapidly ruining 
the Khedive of Egypt. 
One spring bonnet -is enough to tell on the 
purse of any Khedive in times like these; and 
when you reflect that there are nine hundred in 
the Egyptian’ harem, do you wonder at the 
prospect of misery and rehypothecation ? 





Cook MENARD has obtained $5,000 damages 
for being turned out of the Stevens House 
restaurant by Mrs. Paran Stevens. Her tenants 
wanted American cooking, she said. To give 
a high-toned Fifth Avenue family Zpigramme 
@agneau aux champignons, or Foulet a la ma- 
rengo, when their stomachs are yearning for 
corned beef and cabbage or pork and beans, 
is simply barbarous. 


Herr Von Biilow has been appointed to re- 
present Russia at the approaching conference. 
We are rejoiced to find that Bismarck has a 
taste for other things as well as blood and iron. 
This tribute of respect to the musical profession 
is exceedingly gratifying (please don’t nudge 
us). Von Biilow, with his technique and won- 
derful ability as a virtuoso, will now have an 
opportunity of utilizing his talents for the rec- 
tification of frontier (it is impossible to write 
with these interruptions) and the maintenance 
of German interests. How the English Lord 
Lyons will succumb to the softening influences 
of Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata, executed 
with masterly effect by the great pianist (if you 
do that again we shall get mad). Austria, Rus- 
sia, and even France, will be prepared to.make 
any concessions, when Von Biilow backs up 
his arguments with something in C minor. 

Ah! Bismarck, you are a wily diplomatist 
and—well, we don’t care if there is a Council- 
lor of State named Von Biilow; we only know 
the musician. 


We fully believe it.’ 
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PUCK’S COMEDY-STORIES. 
“I. 
A TEACHER TAUGHT. 


COMEDY IN ONE ACT, 
Adapted from the French of M. Paut Ferrier, by H. C. Bunner. 





(CONTINUED.] 


THE PROFESSOR. 
‘Why ?” do you ask? My task is ended now. 
My friend, your dying father, made me vow 
That I would take his place— 
KATE. 
And well, dear friend, 
You have kept your vow. Heaven took him, 
but to lend 
A dearer father to the lonely child, 
Who wept, abandoned; learned to love, and 
smiled. 
Ihave never known a parent, saving you, 
Nor ever felt their loss, nor ever knew, 
Where else to bring the love and gratitude 
I owe to you, so tender and so good, 
In all my childish joys and sorrows— 
THE PROFESSOR. 
Crying! 
Kitty, my dear! Please don’t! I’m only trying 
To make things pleasant. 
KaTeE (still sobbing). 
Oh, indeed, quite charming! 
THE PROFESSOR. 
I can't see that the prospect’s so alarming. 
You’ll have a quiet, obedient little spouse, 
And stay and share the old professor’s house, 
And he snan’t part us. 
KATE, 
But I do not see 
Why there is any need of marrying me. 
‘THE PROFESSOR. 
My duty; I have told you once, my cear— 
Your happiness. 
Kate. 
My happiness is here. 
THE PROFESSOR. 
To that kind compliment I’m quite alive. 
But, ah! I know I’m old— 
Kate (laughing). 
Yes! thirty— 
THE PROFESSOR. 
Five! 
Full five-and-thirty. 
KATE. 
Five-and-thirty you’d 
Think marked the confines of decrepitude. 
My eyes may play me false, but yet among 
The younger men you seem to me as young. 
And you yourself know, I could never say 
‘* Papa ¥ to you. 
THE PROFESSOR. 
O Flatterer, away! 
KATE. 
No flattery! Get some gray hairs before 
I can believe you old. 
THE PROFESSOR. 
You ask no more? 
A gray peruke without delay I’]] don. 
One with a bald-spot. 
KATE. 
Well, that’s getting on. 
THE PROFESSOR. 
And then we’ll speak of marrying you ? 
KATE. 
Oh, come! 
Marriage, like charity, should begin at home. 
You who on marrying all the world are bent, 
Why don’t you marry ? 
THE PROFESSOR. 
1 ?—tnat’s different. 
Kare. 
‘* Do unto others as you’d have them do 
To you.” Please say, is the reverse not true? 
‘1 HE PROFESSOR. 
A right sound doctrine! But, all jest aside, 
I’ve never married; but—because—she died. 





Kate. 
Oh, pardon me. 
THE PROFESSOR. 
Well, from that day I vowed 
My life to study. Kinder fate allowed 
That you should come to fill my solitude: 
And I, by memory left in widowhood, 
And father by my love for you, have thought 
My broken life was rounded— 
Kate. 
Which you ought 
Not! most decidedly. What, if happiness 
Once more this “‘ broken”’ life of yours should 
bless, 
Can you think truly the beloved shade 
You mourn would envy you ? 
THE PROFESSOR. 
But what fair maid 
Would smile upon me now? 
KATE, 
I know one or two 
That I could mention. 
THE PROFESSOR. 
You have known me blue, 
Humdrum and stupid, misanthropic, slow; 
Pedant and bookworm, dusty as a crow; 
Bent o’er my books—I’ve almost got a hunch— 
And never ready at the hour of lunch. 


KaTE. 
I have known you good—and modest, too, 
about it: 
Wise without pedantry, though you seem to 
doubt it: 


Kind, and still kinder than the world could see: 
A kindness shown to, guessed by, only ime. 
And she would have just reason to rejoice 
On whom might fall the honor of your choice. 
‘THE PROFESSOR. 
A list of virtues which would scarcely steal 
The heart of a young lady— 
KATE. 
I appeal 
From that unrighteous verdict. Do you hold 
All girls so frivolous ? 
THE PROFESSOR. 
No, not when they’re old. 
KATE. 
Indeed! your mocd’s sarcastic, sir, to-day. 
Believe me, there are some quite different! 
THE’ PROFESSOR. 
Nay! 
Deceiver worst of all, can even your flattery 
Call me respectable in my—my—cravattery ? 
Is this old coat with foxy velvet collar 
The fashion? Wouldn’t—say—a half a dollar 
Be well laid out in treating to new soles 
These shoes. My shirts would have but button- 
holes 
Were’t not for you. 
faults 
Have I the faintest notion of a waltz! 
Of talent, charm or grace have I one jot? 
Would you take such a husband ? 
Karte. 


And, worst of all my 


Well, why not? 
THE PROFESSOR. 
Dear child!—you’re very young and innocent, 
And, I blind bookworm o’er my folios bent 
Have never told you life may yet disclose 
Another love than child to father owes: 
And that some day—but I have beef too fast: 
I thought you a woman—you’re a child— 
KaTE 
At last! 
I thought ’twould come. In toto I deny 
The soft impeachment.— Child, indeed! Not I. 
{am awoman! And my woman’s heart 
Has hnown that love already; felt its smart. 
1 have had my rormancé—not a happy one. 
The sunfluwer of my love has found its sun. 
‘THE PROFESSOR, 
What —no—it can’t be! Ah, I might have 
known! 








Already— loying in secret and alone. 





And I guessed nothing. Yes, I see it now— 
Your late refusal. And I noticed how ., 
You started when I spoke. What could say 
more 
Clear that the little heart had throbbed before? 
Who is your hero, then—who—is it. Say! 
Handsome and young? Brilliant and polished 
—gay? 
And does he know that he has won possession 
Of that sweet heart? €ome, let’s have full 
confession! 
KATE. 
Handsome perhaps; I know that he is good. 
Young? Well, 1 think he could be, if he would. 
Less brilliant than profound; less gay than 
true, 
As far as I’m concerned, he—Oh, he’ll do! 
I have known him at your house. I have 
loved him—well— 
Always! But yet l’ve never dared to tell. 
And now I’m very much afraid I shan’t 
Unless he..... helps me..... when he sees.... 
I can’t! 
I think he'll have to guess—Il’d rather not. 
I’m going now..... 
To keep that luncheon hot! 
(Exit precipitately.) 


(To be concluded.) 








LOVEL. 


AN ENGLISH STORY. 





By Mrs. FRANCIS G. FAITHFULL. 


CHAPTER IV. 


.| OW and when it had first come about, 
“lL. who could say? Mrs. Marriott, casting 
back her troubled thoughts to the be- 
ginning of that short acquaintance, reproached 
herself now for her want of care and caution; 
and yet who would have dreamt that this would 
come of it? She had known her fair share of 
motherly hopes and fears when her daughter 
chanced to be thrown in the way of some 
dashing hare-brained soldier, or to attract the 
admiring eyes of some country magnate. But 
four-and-twenty hours ago it had never so much 
as crossed her mind that Gertrude could ever 
feel more than pitying friendship for this pale 
hollow-eyed man, destined to an almost perpe- 
tual imprisonment to his couch. Even ‘that 
very morning, when she had left them watch- “ 
ing the shriveled leaves flying along the ter- 
race, even then she had told herself that it was 
mere folly to be anxious, and that Gertrude 
would be the first to laugh-at her fancies. But 
there was no laughter in Gertrude’s face when 
she sought her out half an hour later, amd 
kneeling down by her side, said earnestly: 

‘Mother, Mr. Lovel has asked “if I will 
marry him, and I have-said that I will.” 

It was not easy for Mrs. Marriott, even: in 
her first dismay, to find words of remonstrance 
or reproach; but her face told enough to make 
Gertrude add hastily: 

‘*T know it is not exactly what you would 
have expected, what you would have chosen 
for me; but, indeed, mother darling, it makes 
me happy—happier than I can say. ; 

“And your father?” asked Mrs, Marriott, 
scarcely knowing what she hoped or feared. - 

“He is at thé. farm now,,. but he-will be in 
sdon, and Mr. Lovel will tell him. O mother, 
wish me joy!” 

But the mother could only shake her head 
and stroke the dark hair wistiully. 

- We must wait to hear what your father 
says,” she whispered; and she was Wise. ,- 

When Mr. Marriott had listened in blank as- 
tonishment to Lovel’s story, he pronounced, 
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in-the most emphatic words he could com- 
mand, that the thing was utterly out of the 

question. He was an easy-going man gene- 
inp but he could be decided on occasion, 
and he was so now. Lovel answered him very 
temperately and steadily. He was, he said, of 


_ course aware that he was by no means such a 


husband as Gertrude’s parents would wish for 
her. He had only one plea to offer —he loved 


_her;-he .had only one argument to urge—she 


loved him. He was not penniess. He could 
well maintain a wife, and he came of good 
blood. As for his character and antecedents, 
George Forrester—and here for the first time 
he hesitatec slightly—George Forrester would 
testify that he had in no way disgraced his 
name. Having said so much he waited pa- 
tiently for Mr. Marriott’s rejoinder. 

The old squire had a sore angry sense that 
he had been very badly used, but he scarcely 
knew how to put it into words” He could not 
quite bring himself to tell Lovel in plain terms 
that, cripple as he was, he could be no fit mate 
for a young girl in her first bloom. Still less 
could he taunt him as a designing fortune- 
hunter. His instinct told him that Lovel want- 
ed her, not the broad acres that would one day 
come to her. So he only repeated bluntly that 
his mind was made up.’ The thing was absurd, 
and he should tell his daughter so. 

“At least you will let me see her again,” 
Lovel urged. But here too Mr. Marriott 
proved obstinate. He didn’t wish to be un- 
civil, but this was no time for ceremony, and 
he must ask him to leave Aston at once. The 
color rose a little in Lovel’s pale cheeks. ‘I 
am ready to leave your house, of course, if you 
desire it; but you can hardly expect me to go 
without some words fron: her—telling me—”’ 

‘* She shall write,” inverrupted Mr. Marriott, 
‘‘ or, if she. wishes it, see you again, but not 
now not till her mother and I have talked with 
her.” 

And with this Lovel was forced to be con- 
tent. Perhaps he had a secret conviction that 
Gertrude would fight his battle better than he 
could do himself. 

** You will tell her that I shall wait at the 
Grange till I hear from her. I may rely on 
your telling her this?” he demanded. 

“* Yes, I will tell her,” promised Mr. Marriott, 
only anxious to end the interview. And it was 
with no small sense of relief that he presently 
watched the unwelcome suitor depart. 

‘¢] may have some trouble with Gertrude,” 


he reflected, as he went slowly up-stairs; ‘but 


we understand each other. I shall be able to 
make the child see reason.” 

At least he did not find her unprepared. She 
had seen her lover driving away through the 
beechwood, and she augured rightly that all 
She listened .quietly, while her 
father with his hand on her shoulder told her 
that’ she must get over any foolish fancy she 
might have for this stranger. Then she lifted 
her dark eyes and looked full in his face. 

‘Father, 1 haven’t been much given to fool- 
ish fancies, have I?” 

-* No, you: haven’t,” he admitted; ‘‘ no one 
less. But I suppose, my dear,.your time ‘is 
coming. It’s a common complaint, you know.” 

“(Y have never till now,” she said gravely, 
“seen any one for whom I’could have thought 
it at all worth while to leave you and..mother. 
But my-time has come, as you say; I wish I 
could. make you know—but I can’t; I can’t 
put it into words Aow much I care for Mr. 
Lovel.” 

There was something in her face, in her 
voice, that startled her father into a sense that 
this was no mere whim or passing liking. But 
he held his ground. 

** Youdon’t know your own mind, Gertrude; 
@ month ago you had never seen this man, a 


month hence you would have forgotten him.” 





“Should 1?” she asked, with a sudden signi- 
ficant smile. ‘‘ Father, I will tell you some- 
thing. For the last week I have been afraid 
even to ¢hink what would become of me if he 
went away and said nothing.” 

It was a strange confession from the lips of a 
proud, high-spirited girl; a girl, too, who, 
courted as she was, had lived till two-and- 
twenty altogether fancy free. Both her parents 
were silent a while; at last Mr. Marriott said 
kindly: 

‘* Well, dear, we won’t talk any more now. 
Let us all sleep on it. It has come to us so 
suddenly that we don’t quite know where we 
are, I think.” 

“T am afraid it will go hard with her,” his 
wife said to him, with tears in her eyes, when 
they were alone together. ‘‘ It seems to have 
taken such a wonderful hold of her already.” 

**So it does, but we are new to this kind of 
thing. We were such an old couple when we 
married that we didn’t have these youthful 
ravings. Heigho! I almost wish now she 
would have had George, though I used to say 
she ought to make a better match.” 

The mother had always wished it. No grand 
wooer who might carry her daughter far away 
would have been so welcome to her as George 
Forrester, whom she had known from a child, 
and who, if he had married Gertrude, would 
have made his home at the Bury. But it was 
no good thinking of that now, when they had 
to face this present perplexity. Midnight me- 
ditations wrought no change in Mr. Marriott’s 
views. ‘The next day he said to Gertrude: 

“‘] have thought it over, dear, but I can’t let 
this be; you must not ask it of me.” 

She was silent for a moment, then she made 
answer huskily: 

“Very well, father; but I must see him 
again and explain, and—and—you don’t know 
what you are doing, indeed you don’t.” 

Perhaps her submission, perhaps the energy 
of her warning, shook her father. He was 
troubled, and she saw it. 

‘* Father, you have been good to me all my 
life long. Don’t be hard now in this one great- 
est thing.” 

She stopped, her voice choked by tears, but 
they did her good service. Mr. Marriott had 
never been able to bear seeing Gertrude in 
tears. 

‘“* Look here, dear,” he said gently; ‘“‘ I’ll do 
this much for you, though it’s against my own 
judgment. Ill let it stand over for a week. 
Perhaps by that time you mayn’t fee] the same 
about it, or 1—well, perhaps I may have come 
to view it with different eyes, though I tell you 
fairly it isn’t likely.” 

She put her hand on his shoulders and kissed 
him. 

“‘ You mustn’t hope that / shall charge,” she 
said quietly; “ but it is good of you—very.” | 

And meanwhile Lovel, down at the Grange, 
was waiting and watching for some sign with 
a restless anxiety that was an utterly new expe- 
rience to him. His mind was constantly busy 
with the scenes that might be enacting up at 
Aston, weighing the arguments and counter 
arguments that would serve as weapons for. the 
father and daughter, and brooding withal over 
one private perplexity all unknown to them, 
which ‘might, unless Fortune greatly favored 
him, prove a hard. nut to crack. In.vain he 
tried te absorb himself in his literary work, to 
get up an interest in the last reviews and maga- 
zines sent down to him from town, to write 
long letters to his correspondents abroad: and 
at home. It would not do. Again and again 
the book was tossed aside, the pen flung down, 
and he caught himself wondering and listening, 
starting at ‘the click of the outer gate, or ques- 
tioning George about the stable-bell. It was 
very little satisfaction, however, that he got 
out of this last proceeding. 
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‘“‘ You don’t do much to cheer a fellow up,” 
he exclaimed petulantly one day when George 
had dryly observed that the faint tinkling 
which had just excited him probably indicated 
the washerwoman. 

‘Don’t 1?” said George, looking up from 
the sheet of paper on which he was sketching 
dogs’ heads. ‘‘ Well, perhaps not. You know 
I never pretended to act comforter to you 
in this matter. You can hardly expect that, 
all things considered. You've heard my senti- 
ments pretty often, and there’s not much use 
in repeating them; but if I had it to do over 
again—” 

‘‘T know,” interposed Lovel impatiently. 
‘* As you say, you’ve told me all that before. 
I’m very sorry, but really you can’t expect me 
to throw up the thing when, for aught I know 
—”" The sentence was never finished, for just 
then there entered a servant bearing a note for 
Lovel. It was from Aston; but it was signed 
by Mr. Marriott, not by Gertrude; and it sim- 
ply begged him to go to the Bury with George 
that same afternoon. Still it was enough for 
Lovel’s sanguine soul. ; 

*« See there!” he exclaimed excitedly, tossing 
it to George. ‘‘ My staris in the ascendant; 
the fight is won! Congratulate me, my dear 
fellow, for I’m the luckiest dog in Christen- 
dom.” 

‘* Not yet,” said George gravely. ‘‘ You.are 
not out cf the wood yet, by any manner of 
means. You are playing a dangerous game, as 
I think you’ll discover before you’ve done.” 

Lovel’s reply was gayly spoken. 

‘Am1? Wait and see whether, before this 
day is out, my dangerous game hasn’t proved 
highly successful.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Anp surely he was right; for a few hours 
later they were alone together— Gertrude and 
he - in the Aston library. He in the great lea- 
thern chair by the fire, she sitting ona low 
stool at his feet, with her hand locked in his. 
She had carried the day. Mr. Marriott had 
yielded; but as yet she was too shy to be tri- 
umphant or even openly joyous. 

‘And so you care for me, halt and maimed 
as 1am?” Lovel was saying. ‘You won’t be 
ashamed of me when I go hobbling about the 
world by your side?- You won’t be wishing 
yourself wedded to some athlete, who could 
scale snowy peaks or show you the way over a 
five-barred gate ?” 

It was the first time that he had ever dwelt 
upon his lameness; even when he breathed that 
momentous question which had set her pulses 
beating a week ago, even then he had not 
touched upon it. But now his eyes were read- 
ing hers in visible anxiety for her reply. And 
the reply came readily, confidently. 

‘Wait and see;” and: the smile with which 
she said it told more than the words. ‘If the 
time ever comes when I want to exchange you 
for anybody, I’ll let you know at once.” 

“But tell me,” he persisted; “should you 
have loved me better, the-least fraction better, 
if I had been as other men, with the full use of 
all my menbers ?” . 

Her head drooped. 

‘“‘T don’t know. I-don’t think 1 cou/d have 
loved you better.” 

Lovel regarded her fixedly. It was strange 
to him to see how deep emotion had for the 
while altered her bearing. 

“« Suppose,” proceeded he, his fingers softly 
caressing her wrist, ‘‘ suppose you find out that 
I’m not half as good as you think me, that in 
fact l’m a very indifferent specimen. Shall 
you be staunch to me still, Gertrude ?” 

‘* Always, Eric.” 

He drew her towards him, and their lips 
pressed lingeringly. 
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‘“‘T used not to believe in love at first sight,” 
he said gayly. ‘‘I always pronounced it a ro- 
mantic fiction; but I’m a convert now. Do 
you know that on that eventful morning, when 
you first broke upon my dazzled vision, I had 
a presentiment that you were my fate?” 

‘¢ And therefore you refused luncheon,” said 
Gertrude, ‘‘ and devoted yourself to your leader 
instead of tous. I was not at all clear then 
that you did not despise us.” 

“‘T was facing my doom. You might have 
discerned as much by the touching tribute I 


afterward paid to the fleeting pleasures of bach- 


elorhood. But, Gertrude, I’ve had to nurse 
that presentiment of mine through this past 
week. Couldn’t you have put me out of my 
misery just a little sooner ?” 

She shook her head. 

“Father stipulated for a week, and he has 
been good to me. I could not torment him.” 

“Tf he hadn’t been good, if he had been 
one of those stony-hearted parents of whom 
one hears tell, should you have given me up ?” 

‘*No; but I should—” 

She was interrupted by George’s entrance. 
At sight of them he stopped short, and said 
hurriedly: 

“IT thought uncle Philip was here.” 

“Don’t go,” exclaimed Lovel retaining the 
hand Gertrude would fain have withdrawn. 
“You wouldn’t congratulate me this morning, 
old fellow. Perhaps you'll be good enough to 
do so now.” 

‘“* | suppose I may ?” 

So George made answer, advancing to Ger- 
trude with an outstretched hand; but the good 
wishes that should have followed his warm 
grasp were slow in coming. 

*“T owe you a great deal,” she said, by way 
of breaking the embarrassing silence. ‘‘ You 
brought us together, you know.” 

‘¢ Yes;” then turning to Lovel, he demande:! 
sharply, “ Does she know ?” 

‘© No, she does not,” responded Lovel com- 
posedly, but with a tinge of irritation in his 
tone. ‘‘ The moment had not arrived. The 
short time we have had together has scarcely 
admitted of such complete revelations.” 

“‘In that case I certainly won’t interrupt 
you;” and without another word George dc- 
parted. 

‘‘ What does he mean?” asked Gertrude in 
amazement, as the door swung to behind him. 
What can make him so odd ?” 

‘¢T will tell you what he means. No, I wonr, 
I'll show you;” and releasing her hand, Lovel 
rose, and without touching his crutch walked 
lightly and rapidly across the room, vaulted 
over a high-backed sofa, on which he had spent 
many an hour, and then facing about came 
back to her, and this time knelt down by her 
side. She looked at him in aspeechless, breath- 
less amazement. 

‘‘ That is pretty well for a cripple, isn’t it, 
dear ?” he asked with a laugh that was not en- 
tirely mirthful. 

“I don’t understand,” she said, gasping, and 
involuntarily lifting her hand to her head. 

Lovel caught it, and held it between his own 
‘two. 

**Don’t look so bewildered, my darling. I 
didn’t mean to scare your senses quite away. 
Gertrude, | am no more lame than you are. 
Never have been.”’ 

‘‘Never have been!” she repeated slowly, 
as if trying to take in the meaning of his 
words. 

‘‘Except once, when I sprained my ankle 
and had to hop about for a month or more. 
That’s how I became sq expert. I believe I 


might earn a livlihood if I joined the begging 


fraternity.” 
** But why—but how?” she murmured, as 
though unable to frame her question. 


- “Why have I stumped about with yonder 


crutch instead of using my own limbs? It’s 
rather a long story, dearest, but you shall hear 
it; though I am afraid some part of it mayn’t 
please you.” : 

“Go on,” she said; ‘tell it me—all of it!” 

“Well,” proceeded Lovel, in a would-be 
careless tone meant to cover some lurking un- 
easiness, ‘‘to begin at the beginning, as the 
children. sayy you must know that a while ago, 
when George happened to be dining with me 
in town,. he launched out in praise of you. I 
inquired why he didn’t marry you. He said 
that two voices would have to gotothat. I 
told him, foolishly enough, that a man could 
always win a woman if he meant to do it, and 
that l’d back myself to succeed. Whereon he 
was kind enough to observe that he didn’t con- 
sider me a fair test. Sosaid I, more in jest 
than earnest, ‘Suppose then you handicap me, 
and let me go down there blind or lame to en- 
ter the lists.’ He laughed, but somehow the 
notion took ‘hold of méthen and there. What 
he said of you made me eager to see you, and 
a wild scheme always had an odd sort of fas- 
cination for me. i'd a good deal of trouble in 
bringing George round, but I did it, and down 
I came ” 

‘‘And if, when you had seen me, you had 
not approved of me,’’ Gertrude inquired, with 
her eyes cast down, “‘ what did you propose to 
do in that case?” 

‘In that case,” pursued Lovel, still trying to 
keep up his light tone, ‘‘I should have packed 
up my traps and returmed, crutch and all, to 
my peaceful retreat in the Albany, and nobody 
would have been the wiser or the worse. But 
Dame Fortune willed it otherwise. I came, I 
saw, I conquered! No; rather, | was con- 
quered. After that Sunday when you played 
to me and we held converse in the gloaming, 
I was held here by cords invisible that I had 
neither will nor power to break. Gertrude 
darling, if I have cheated you, ‘you can have 
your revenge, for | am wholly in your power 
now.” He paused a minute, and then went 
on: ‘And now confess: don’t you—all things 
considered—-prefer to be the wife of Eric Lovel 
whole and sound, rather than of Eric Lovel 
hopping about on one leg for the remainder of 
his days?” 

She did not answer him immediately, and 
he moved to get a better view of her averted 
face. Then he saw that she was very pale, and 
that there was a look in her eyes that he had 
never seen before. 

‘‘I shall never be the wife of Eric Lovel,” 
she declared very calmly, withdrawing her hand 
almost forcibly from his. 

A sudden qualm came over him, but he 
tried, not quite unsuccessfuly, to hide it. 

*‘ Are you so very angry?” he asked gently, 
even pleadingly. ‘‘ Well, you have a right to 
be. It was a poor joke at the best; and many’s 
the time that l’ve been prompted to drop my 
character and make a clean breast of it, as 
George would have had me do.” 

‘*George!” she exclaimed ironically, ‘he 
might well wish it; but his wishes came late. 
He brought you here—he knew.” 

‘*Don’t blame him,” interposed Lovel has- 
tily; ‘‘the blame is all mine. Again and again 
he has repented his promise to keep my coun- 
sel. But I could not give him his release till I 
had made sure of you. I was caught in my 
own toils, and saw no way of escape.” 

**And you thought,” Gertrude sai:l, speaking 
with cold deliberation, —‘‘ you thought to make 
sure of me, as you say, by a deceit like this. 
You thought to earn my-respect, my love, by 
trying on me an insulting experiment. Why, 
even now—not many minutes ago—!” 

‘*l know—I know,” he exclaimed. ‘I don’t 
attempt to defend myself. Some evil’ spirit 
moved me, I think; but it was so sweet to 





hear that you were blind to any defect in me.” 
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‘Blind indeed!” shé’assented bitterly. “But 
you have opened my eyes now, and in time. 
It is only a pity you did not try your skill on 
worthier' game. Your success does you very 
little credit; for I am only an inexperienced 
girl, and easily deluded.” ; 

She had risen from her seat, and now she 
stood by the mantelpiece, her hand pressing 
hard the marble-slab, her eyes sparkling as she 
looked full at him. 

He sat silent, for she had almost taken. away 
his breath. He had not guessed that she ‘could 
utter such cutting sarcasms. He had never 
dreamt of rousing in her a resentment like 
this. 

“T unsay every word of love I have said to 
you,” she went cn, her tone changing to one 
of passionate indignation. ‘“‘No power on 
earth should make me marry younow. A man 
who has acted as you have done deserves noth- 
ing, nothing but contempt.” ; 

She was trembling in every limb, but not 
from grief—rather from strong excitement. 

‘If you would only hear me!’ he entreated; 
but before he could say more she stopped him 
with an imperative gesture. 

**] will mot hear. You have told your story; 
no excuse that your ingenuity could possibly 
coin, could mend or alter it. If I had not heard 
it from your own lips I should have said it was 
impossible a gentleman could have done as you 
have done. I do say so now. No gentleman 
would make a woman, any woman, the victim 
of a contemptible trick.” 

His pale face flushed. 

‘You have good reason to be angry,” he 
said, in a low voice. ‘I own it freely; but 
these are hard sayings, and very hard for me to 
hear from you.” 

They are not one whit too hard They do 
not tell you one tithe of what is in my mind 
just now. But you need not hear them. I only 
ask you to go,.and, if there is so much grace 
left in you, to keep out of my way henceforth. 
Give me at least a chance of forgetting that I 
fell into the trap you set for me.” 

“‘ Gertrude!” he exclaimed, starting impetu- 
ously forward and holding out his hands to her, 
‘“‘ forgive me. Tcll me you don’t mean ail this. 
If you marry me, I vow—” 

‘* Marry you!”’ she repeated, in an accent of 
burning scorn. - ‘‘ You! Do you think I would 
marry a man wnom I despise from the bottom 
of my heart ?” ; 

His outstretched hands dropped. ‘‘ That is 
enough,” he said, in an altered tone. “ I won’t 
force you to tell me any more home-truths. I 
am going.” 

He had turned away when she spoke to him 
again. 

‘‘You have forgotten something;” and she 
pointed to the discarded crutch. ‘* You had 
better take it: it will be an amusing memento 
of your conquest!’ 

Silently he picked it up. Silently, without a 
word of farewell, they parted. : 

(To be concluded.) 








Very few of our great statesmen have that 
calm, intellectual look so noticeable in the 
mule. —Phila. Kronikle-Herald. 


A Keokuk negro was fined twenty dollars 
the other day for putting a white man off a flat 
car and into the middie of next week. So much 
for Buckingham. —Hawhkeye. 

Wuat is the difference between a bad prom- 
ise and Dr. Mary Walker? A bad promise is 
more honored in the breach, and Mary is less 
honored in the breeches. — Worcester Press. 

A New York lawyer is making arrangements 
for the cremating of his body. We do not. 
know the gentleman’s name,* but most j 
will be satisfied with the in ion that is 





a New York lawyer.—D. % 
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A FoR two-itious remark—‘‘ Zwei lager.” — 
NV. Y. Commercial. 
THE Graphic’s new name for the ‘“‘jams’’ is 
the ‘‘James Fitz James.” 
In the hands of men entirely great, the para- 
graph is mightier than the editorial.— Cowr.- 
Journal. 
“* Wuart will the present year bring forth?”’ 
asks an exchange. Bring Fourth of July, of 
course.—Fxlion Times. 


Tue Worcester Sfy reminds Gail [Lamilton 
that there is no pop when a champagne bottle 
is opened a second time. 


An exchange asks: ‘‘Can we drink with 
impunity?” Certainly you can, if Impunity 
invites you.— Cin. Sat. Might. 

Mv sociables originated in the barber shops 
years ago. The customer has the mum, and 
the barber the sociable. —Rome Sentinel. 


Tue Father of his Country hasn’t a monu- 
ment as yet; but there is a burglar-alarm con- 
nected with his tomb.— Worcester Press. 


Lire having become a burden to the Turk, 
the Czar says, with a sweet Hibernian accent, 
“Let me Asia all I can.” —Fat Contributor. 


Ir is said that the latest mania of pottery 
decorators is to paste pictures on bald heads 
and coat them with varnish.— Catskill Recorder. 


Georce Francis Train can live on two 
peanuts a day. But why should peanuts be 
squandered to keep this man ative ?— Fiza. 
Curonicle, 

CANNIBALS don’t care much for poetry as 
a rule, though they have been known to. speak 
in highest terms of a little sonnet.— Cz. Sat. 
Night. 

Rosert Toomss mastered the science of 
political economy so thoroughly in five minutes 
that he was able to remark of repudiation, 
‘Oh, national honor be d d.”—Zribune. 


Mr. Haves made a mistake when he al- 
lowed himself to be counted into the Presiden- 
cy. Nature intended him for the man totravel 
around the country and open church fairs.— 
Kronthkle-Herald. 


Persons having rich relatives that they wish 
to have put out of the way will do well to re- 
member that the students of Princeton College 
aré graceless ruffians and skillful shootists.— 
Phila. Kronikle-Herald. 


Tue “Sweet Singer of Michigan,” acting 
upon the advice of her particular friend, Col. 
Jack Ryder, of Cleveland, has applied for the 
vacancy occasioned by the death of the Ah- 
koond of Swat.— Cin. Sat. Night. 


JouRNALIsM is a glorions calling. — Cleveland 
Herald. Yes, we're all seized with enthusiastic 
spurts like that once in a while, but in our mo- 
ments of depression we sometimes think we 
would rather be a plumber during a mild win- 
ter.—S¢, Louis Journal. 





Vassar COLLEGE is a sweet place. When the 
astronomical class plays billiards, the girls say, 
‘‘Now, Louise, caramel on the red pop-corn 
ball.” ‘There’s a kiss on the white.” ‘‘Pocket 
Mary’s marsh mallow, Jennie.” Then they all 
go up into the observatory and sing, ‘Treacle, 
treacle, little star."— Herald P. J. 
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Puck says the speech of Rewey’s paper, the 
Worcester Press, “is silvery, which is a bad 
thing.” But then its wit is golden, you know, 
which is a good thing. —- Yonkers Gazette. 


Some of the papers are discussing ‘‘ woman’s 
right to swear.” Nonsense! She don’t need 
any privileges of that kind —not while her facial 
muscles remain in good working order. A 
woman swear! The idea! Why ‘Dless your in- 
nocent quills, she can look more rasping things 
in five minutes than the mate of a steamboat 
could say in three weeks.— Cincinnati Break- 
fast Zable. 

Is there a woman in all this broad, sunny 
land of ours who doesn’t believe that carving 
knives were created and kept sharp and nice 
for the sole purpose of splitting kindling and 
opening fruit cans?—.S’. Louis Journal. Yes, 
there are hundreds of them — women who think 
such a knife the only thing ever invented for 
gouging grass from between the bricks in the 
sidewalk, and digging holes to plant garden 
seed.— Norristown Herald. 


“Mr. PERKINS a free-lover! I'll not believe 
Such a thing of the spouse of my Ida.” 

And at once Mrs. B. bade her child to explain; 
Which she did as she sat down beside her. 
‘“‘Why, mama! it is one of my dear hubby’s 

jokes, 
Which he ventures so oft with impunity, 
When you gave him an int’rest in me he 
averred 
That he’d joined the own-Ida community. 
— Yonkers Gazette. 


Tuat hideous piece of plaster-of-paris, repre- 
senting an exaggerated George Washington 
growing out of the back of a monstrous eagle, 
which held a conspicuous place in the main 
vestibule of Memorial Hall, during the Centen- 
nial exhibition, was knocked down the other 
day. It was knocked down at auction for one 
dollar. It is supposed the purchaser desires to 
place it in his front yard to scare off tramps. 
—Lorristown Herald. 


THE Norristown Hera/d is publishing a serial 
story, the hero of which is none other than 
“brother Derrick.” If Wilkie Collins, George 
Elliott, Charles Reade, or any other story wri- 
ters would like to have us fora heroor heroine, 
they can obtain terms by addressing this office 
and inclosing $2.50. 

P. S.—On second thought, we have a repu- 
tation to sustain, and Charles Reade is notified 
that we can’t therefore be any heroine of his. 
—Derrick. 
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German Printing and Lithographic Inks 
BLACK AND COLORED, 
for all typographic or lithographic purposes. 
Manufactured b: 
JAENECKE BROS. & F. SCHNEEMANN, Hannover. 


Sigmund Uliman, 57 Maiden Lane, New York, 


nt for the United States 


PUCK’S 


Pictorial Department 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 








Havine completed all necessary 
arrangements, and in compliance with 
numerous requests, the publishers and 
proprietors of Puck take pleasure in 


announcing that they have opened a 


GENERAL 


DESIGNING OFFICE, 


where the services of the best artists in 
America, including those of the dis- 


tinguished cartoonist, 


Mr. JOSEPH KEPPLER, 


are employed in furnishing all kinds 
of Illustrations, in the most perfect 
style, on short notice, and at reason- 


The 


able rates, 


Theatrical Profession 


will find it to their especial advantage, 


in arranging for 


LITHOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS, 


to apply at this office, where Mr. 
JoserH KEppLer is in personal charge 
of the department. 


Address, 


Puck Publishing Company, 
13 N. WILLIAM ST., 
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BRONZE POWDERS IN ALL THEIR VARIETY. 








NEW YORK. 
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THE ONLY HOUSE IN THE UNITED STATES WH“<RE 
HUNGARIAN WINE: ARE SOLD, WHICH HAS 
BEEN AWARDED FOR “PURITY” AND 
“SUPERIOR QUALITY” BY THE 
CENTENNIAL COMMISSIONERS, 1876. 
Noconnection with any cther house in the United States. 


NICOLL, The Tailor, 


139— 149 Bowery. 
PANTS to order.. $3.00 to $10.00 
ott fe sere $12.00 to $40.00 
OVERCOATS to order...........2-++++e++++ ++ $12.00 upwards, 








In Memoriam Brigham Young. 

To supply the demand for the above-named 
illustration, depicting the ‘‘Mormon’s Empty 
Pillow,” and owing to the fact that the edition of 
“Puck” containing it has been entirely ex- 
hausted, the cartoon has been published as a 
single sheet, and can be obtained from any 
newsdealer in the country. , 


‘“*PUCK” PUBLISHING CO., 
13 N. William Street, New York. 





Otto Stietz’ New York Glass Letter Co., 
611 BROADWAY 611 














DIRECTIONS FOR ADJUSTING AND CEMENT ARE 
SHIPPED WITH EVERY ORDER. 









PORTRAITS, 
37 Union Square, New York. 
ELE VAT OR. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


GENTLEMEN’ S HATS 
174 Fifth Ave, 169 Broadway, 
FREE! FREE!! FREE!!! | "sew yore“ 








An immense Descriptive Catalogue of Novels, Song Books, 


| "Song | THE 
Music, Negro hip paies Plays, Letter Writers, Fortune BLACK AND COLORED PRINTING INKS 


T ellers, Reciter Speakers, Dialogues, Joke Books, 
Ready Reckeners, Playing Cards, Books on Magic, V ‘entriloquism, Usep on THIs PAPER ARE MANUFACTURED BY 


Swimming, Boxing, Draughts, c ricket, Base Ball; Clog Shoes, . 

Burnt Cork, Wigs, Face Preparations, &c., unequaled and unat- FRED K LEVEY 2 C 
tainable elsewhere. Mailed free on applicatio n to ° T) 
C. T. DE WITT, Publisher, 33 Rose Street, New York. PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
NEW YORK. 


PACHTMANN & MOELICH, | SsrrtEs TivOLI THEATRE, 


363 CANAL ST., N. Y., 


«ffer great Bargains in Sth Street, near 3rd Avenue, 


WATCHES, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY. STER- The finest and most comfortable Variety Theatre in the city. 
LING oe eke PLATED Opera, Ballet, Pantomimes, Vaudeville, Farces, and Gymnastic 


Performances. 
FIVE HOURS OF ENTERTAINMENT. 
Admission, 25 cents. Reserved seats, §0 cents. Reserved seats 
in Boxes, 75 cents. Balcony, 15 cents. 
-—— MATINEE EveRY THURSDAY, Apmission 15 cents. 


ESTABLISHED 1838, The Tivoli is the best Variety Theatre for families. 
FOR MEERSCHAUM AND CICARETTES. 


ANITY FAIR DOES NOT BITE THE TONGUE. 


VUur Cigarettes are as hne as can be produced. Only the best French Pure Rice Cigarette paper is used, which is 
free from injuriots substances. 

Our Peerless and Plain Fine Cut Chewing are ee only brands receiving the Viennal 
Award. Always Uniform and Reliable. (3 Prize Medals. 
Peerless ‘Tobacco Works. WM.S. KID MBALL & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


PUGK’S ALMANAC 


FOR 1878. 


JUST OUT! 


The miost remarkable ever published, 


——— oe 


CONTAINING:— 
(But why should the contents be thus publicly exposed ?) 


PRICE, 15 CENTS. 


PATENT COVERS FOR FILING PUCK. 


PRICE $1.00 EACH. 
FOR SALE AT “PUCK” OFFICE, 


13 North William Street, New York. 








WEDDING AND HOLIDAY. GIFTS 


in endless variety at close prices 






























For Sale Everywhere 





aie 


BACK NUMBERS OF PUCK 


CAN BE SUPPLIED ON DEMAND. 





ADDRESS, 
Willmer & Rogers News Co., oR, Publishers ‘*Puck” 
31 Beekman Street, 13 North William Street, 
New York. New York. 
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